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The Koven house by the Naselle River in Washington State. 


In This Issue... 


Hauling books, records, furniture, clothing and all the possessions when moy- 
ing from one house to another can seem an impossible task. It does not compare, 
however, to the difficulty of moving an entire building piece by piece and nail by 
nail from one side of the Columbia River to the other, then assembling it into 
a modern new structure. This is exactly what the remarkable Rey. Ellis Koven 
did in the 1930s. His son, Wesley Koven, describes just how he did it. 

Also included are stories about Allen and Eleanor Wogberg, the Rose River 
Inn, gillnetting on the Lower Columbia, and an update on Andrew Olsen’s 
relatives, including the Nygaards. 

Duncan Law obtained a copy of Robert R. Mitchell’s story of his World 
War II experiences. Both were members of the Optimist Club in Astoria. The 
story was reprinted with permission of Mitchell’s son, Alan. A portion of the 
story is reprinted in this issue. 


Please send stories you have about Clatsop County’s past to: 
CCHS, P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103-0088 
e-mail: archivist@cumtux.org or call 503-338-4849. 
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Ellis Koven (Kovanen) on graduating from the 
Union Theological Seminary in Chicago, ca. 1912 





CUMTUX: Chinook jargon: 


“To know...to inform” 


Rev. Ellis Koven 





MY DAD, THE PREACHER 


By Wes “Kovanen” Koven 


lias Kovanen was born on 
Tee 14, 1886 in a savu 
sauna* on the shore of Lake Keitele 
in the central part of Finland, a short 
distance north of Jyvaskyla. Elias was 
the fifth child born to Joel and Maria 
Kovanen. Joel was what is known in 
Finland as a “torppari.” In America we 
call them sharecroppers, that is, people 
that live on land owned by others. My 
grandfather Joel made his living as a 
master wood carver, carving utensils 
out of wood. My dad had four brothers 
and two sisters. 

I guess you could refer to him as a 
free spirit, for as you know the state 
church in Finland is Lutheran, but my 
dad was a member of the Free Church. 
I really don’t know how true it is but it 
has been said that one of his brothers 
was so upset that he changed his name 
from Albert Kovanen to Jalovaara. Dad 
came to the United States at the age 
of twenty-three to attend the Union 
Theological Seminary in Chicago 
where they had a Finnish section. The 
remarkable thing about his coming to 
the United States was the fact that a 
well-to-do Finnish man had paid for 
the trip and Dad never knew who the 
gentleman was. 


Dad finished the four-year course 
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in three years. Local merchants hired 
some of the students to help them 
finance their education. Dad told me 
about one upper classman who was 
moving on and had worked at the 
Marshall Field department store. His 
job was to carry lunches to the execu- 
tive offices and he asked Dad to take 
over after he left. He gave him explicit 
instructions that after he laid down the 
tray of food to put his hand out for the 
tip. Dad said he was reluctant to do it 
but he soon learned. 

Elias Kovanen married Elli Makel 
about 1913. She was also from Jamsa, 
Finland 

After graduating, he interned for 
a short period of time in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. From Fitchburg Dad 
went to Aberdeen, Washington where 
my oldest brother Bruno Daniel 
Kovanen was born on November 
12, 1913. The birth certificates of my 
brothers tell me where my folks were at 
given times. The next move for my folks 
was to Seattle, Washington where my 
brothers, Ellis and Ernest, were born. 
Dad hada church in the Ballard district 
where most of the Finnish people lived. 
The folks were in Seattle when the 
first World War broke out and being 
a man of the cloth, Dad felt it wasn’t 
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Ellis Koven is seated behind his parents. Joel and Maria Kovanen, ca. 1909, Finland. 
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right for him to go into the military so 
they required that he participate in the 
defense industry which turned out to 
be the shipyard. All that I learned about 
his work there was the loud noise they 
had to put up with from the riveters 
building the ships. In those days they 
didn’t have the equipment to block out 
the noise. 

While living in Seattle, my father 
went to court to have the family name 
legally changed from Kovanen to 
Koven so Elias Kovanen became Ellis 
Koven. My mother’s name was Elli 
and I’ve often wondered if that had 
anything to do with Dad taking the 
name of Ellis. My three brothers then 
became the Koven boys. 

In 1920, my folks moved to Winlock, 
Washington where my dad had a con- 
gregation. It was in Winlock where 
Dad built his first home in America. 
One of the folks’ neighbors and good 
friend was Doctor Granlund who 
moved his practice to Astoria, Oregon 
and that’s where I came into the picture. 
It was time for me to come into the 
world so Mom went to Astoria to stay 
with the Granlunds and I was born on 
May 31, 1921. I always say, they honored 
the dead and I was born. For those of 
you who do not understand my com- 
ment, in those days Memorial Day was 
always celebrated on May 3oth. 

In 1922, the Finnish Congregational 
Church of Astoria called on Dad to 
take over their congregation, so move 
we did. One of the first things on Dad’s 
schedule was to design an addition to 
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the back of the church. The addition 
consisted of adding an office in the 
right rear corner of the church with a 
hallway to the left rear corner leading 
to a choir room. The addition was ap- 
proved and with help from volunteers 
from the congregation, the addition 
was completed. 

Dad, the preacher, was very musical. 
He played the piano and gave piano 
lessons, played the violin and gave 
violin lessons and also played the guitar. 
While in Seattle, he took violin lessons 
at the well-known Cornish School 
of Music. (If you are wondering if 
anything ever rubbed off on me, I am 
very sorry to say it did not. I started out 
on the piano doing the “do re mi fa so 
la ti do” and outside my buddies were 
calling me to come out and shoot bas- 
kets. Since I had the only basketball in 
the neighborhood, I kicked the piano 
in frustration because it delayed my 
joining my buddies. So the kick ended 
my piano lessons. I have regretted it 
ever since.) 

Besides serving the church in Astoria, 
he also held services in Ilwaco, Naselle 
and Deep River on the Washington 
side of the Columbia River. In those 
days, trips had to be made by ferry 
boat since they did not have a bridge 
crossing the river. 

It never ceases to amaze me how Dad 
was able to manage with the limited 
income from the church and a family 
of five to feed and clothe but manage 
he did. We never missed a meal and 
from the early pictures I’ve seen, we 
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always were well dressed. Dad loved to 
do woodworking but since he couldn't 
afford to buy the equipment he needed, 
he built it himself. He built a wood 
turning lathe that could handle forty 
inch pieces of wood and he used the 
lathe to turn out flowerpot stands and 
they would sell them at the church 
bazaars. I am fortunate to own one 
of the stands he made. Dad told me 
Reverend Hart who made his living 
working on a wood lathe could make 
the lathe sing. Down in the basement of 
the parsonage Dad also made children’s 
furniture which consisted of tables 
and chairs which were also sold at the 
church bazaars. 

I firmly believe that Dad could have 
made a much better living away from 
the church. He chose the church for 
his way of life because he was strong 
in his belief. There wasn’t a day in his 
life that he wasn’t down on his knees 
each morning and night talking to his 
Master. 

There was one thing about Dad that 
never ceased to amaze me. It seemed 
there was never a project that he wasn't 
afraid to tackle. In the middle twenties 
the Congregational Mission provided 
Dad with a two-door Model A Ford 
to make it easier for him to call on his 
parishioners and the other churches he 
served in Washington. The car must 
have been a used one because the body 
was rusted out under the rear window. 
The top of the car was covered with 
a treated material and where it came 
into contact with the body below the 


rear window was where the rusted-out 
area was located. Dad took the car toa 
warehouse in downtown Astoria and 
stripped it down to the bare frame. He 
cleaned up the rusted area and brazed 
a Copper strip to cover up the area. He 
sanded the frame and the body down 
to shiny metal. He applied three coats 
of paint to the frame, assembled the 
car and applied four coats of paint to 
the body. Dad put a new roof on the 
car and it looked like a brand new car! 
It took a lot of hard work but he really 
enjoyed doing it and gave him a lot of 
satisfaction. 

There was a grade school about a 
city block from our home. In between 
our home and the school there was the 
Finnish Congregational Church and 
the Seeborg family home. Beyond the 
Seeborg home was a large school play- 
ground. The school was a large three- 
story wood frame building known as 
Taylor School. lattended Taylor school 
thru the first three grades and then 
moved to a new school further west 
named Captain Robert Gray. The west 
end of Astoria was heavily populated 
with people of Finnish descent and 
when I started in the first grade at 
Taylor School, I had several classmates 
who did not speak English. It did not 
take very long for that to change. Before 
we left Taylor school, they could all 
read and write in English. 

Taylor School was abandoned. 
What would they do with that empty 
school? My dad “the preacher” solved 
that problem. He bought the school 
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from the Astoria school district. How 
the man did it, I don’t know. In Naselle 
there was a family named Parpala. 
Parpala Road is named after them. 
Although they lived several miles down 
the river, they owned acreage on the 
river closer to the town of Naselle. Dad 
approached the Parpala brothers to see 
if they would be interested in selling 
some of their acreage on the river closer 
to Naselle. The answer was yes, so Dad 
bought twenty acres on the bend of the 
Naselle River. Now Dad knew what he 
was going to do with all that lumber 
available from Taylor School. 

For years Taylor School covered all 
nine grades of a grade school. There 
also was a gymnasium building next 
to the school that went along with the 
purchase. The question was how does 
he get the lumber to Naselle? Dad 
rented a barge from Brookfield Sand 
& Gravel Company in East Astoria and 
moved it to the Port Docks in the west 
end of Astoria which was about ten 
blocks from the school. Into the picture 
came a General Motors Company 
flatbed truck. Was it rented? Or was it 
borrowed? I really don’t know. As Dad 
dismantled the building, he loaded the 
lumber onto the truck and took the 
lumber and stacked it on the barge. 
Talk about recycling, Dad took all the 
nails he could salvage and straightened 
them out and sharpened them on an 
emery wheel to be used in his buildings 
in Naselle. 

There were two wood-fired furnaces 
in the basement of the school that were 


fed with slab wood. That meant that 
there was a brick chimney over three 
stories high. Dad opened a swath on 
the north side through the three floors 
of the building which left a clear path 
from the chimney to the hillside north 
of the school. Dad tied a long rope to 
the top of the chimney and gave the 
other end to friends who were up on 
the hillside pulling on the rope as Dad 
stood at the base of the chimney witha 
sledgehammer breaking away the brick. 
The chimney fell like a tree in the forest. 
What a simple way to bring down the 
chimney. 

There were many windows in a 
school of that size and Dad salvaged 
the glass to be used in his new home 
and other buildings he had planned for 
the Naselle property. The buildings, of 
course, consisted of a workshop with 
a sauna in the lower level, a chicken 
house and barn anda pump house over 
the well. There was one item in Taylor 
school that really pleased Dad. It was 
a three-horsepower General Electric 
motor that operated the tumbler fan 
that forced the heat throughout the 
school. Just the thing Dad needed to 
turn the overhead shaft to operate his 
wood-turning lathe, band saw and 
jointer. 

After all the lumber had been loaded 
onto the barge and the school property 
cleaned up, it was time to move the 
barge. A good friend of Dad’s who 
lived in Ilwaco, Washington had a 
diesel powered troller and he offered 
to tow the barge into Deep River, 
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Taylor School located on Columbia and Cambridge streets in Uniontown was built in 
1902. Students transferred to Captain Robert Gray School in early 1930. The Taylor 
School building was then sold and torn down.. 
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Rev. Ellis Koven with his class of students in Astoria learning to play the guitar, ca. 1924. 





The house built by Rev. Ellis Koven was constructed of salvaged lumber from Astoria’s 


Taylor School. The curved roofline is typical vernacular French cottage style. 


Washington which was about ten miles 
from the Naselle property. The owner 
of the troller was Otto Kola. Now 
the barge loaded with lumber was in 





Deep River and another good friend 
of Dad stepped into the picture. His 
name was Charles Johnson. Charlie 
sent a couple of log trucks down to 


In addition to the house, Rev. Koven built a chicken house and barn, a pump house, 


a green house and a two level rental apartment. 
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Rev. Koven in his second floor den. The rounded form of the book case (above photo) and doorway (below) are typical of the 
f ) YE 


vernacular French cottage style. 
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The kitchen was typical of those in the 1940s. 
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Mrs. Koven’s bedroom has a built-in dresser. 
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The 50th Wedding anniversary celebration for Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Koven in 1963. 


Deep River and they unloaded the 
lumber from the barge onto the trucks 
and away they went to Dad’s acreage. 
Dad was fortunate to have such good 
friends. & 


“A savu sauna was the early form of 


sauna (or steam bath) in a small room 
heated by rocks that were made hot by 
burning wood under them for six to 
eight hours, then letting the smoke out 
and people in to relax, sweat and wash 
themselves. 

Dads Petition for Citizensh ip, dated 
January 24, 1921, states that he was then 
residing at Winlock, Lewis County, 
Washington and that he was born 
November 14, 1886 in Kongikangas, 
Finland. He immigrated to the U.S. 
in August 1909 on the ship Cymric 
entering the U.S. at the port of Boston, in 
Massachusetts. He declared his intent to 


become a citizen of the U.S. in Superior 
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Court, in King County at Seattle, 
Washington on November 30, 1918. His 


wife Elli was born in Jamsa, Finland. 





Rey. Koven in his retirement years. 
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Fishing at Frankfort 


NEWLYWEDS ON THE RIVER 


By Judy (Wogberg) Hughes, Sharon (Wogberg) Mattson 
and Kim Wogberg 


(@) parents were Allen Wogberg 
and Eleanor (Nor) Fahlstrom 
Wogberg. Allen was born in 
Spokane, Washington in 1911 and 
Eleanor was born in Astoria in 
1916. Dad moved to Astoria in 1920 
and became a gill net fisherman at 
age sixteen. They were married in 
1935 and fondly remembered the 
early years of their marriage before 
the children came along, spent in 
a fishing boat on the Columbia. 
During the fishing season, which 
started April 1st and generally 
lasted until fall, Mom and Dad 
would leave Jeffers Gardens in 
the boat and head for Frankfort, 
Washington where they fished. 
They delivered the fish they caught 
to a small cannery at Frankfort. 
Mom and Dad lived for the sea- 
son in one of a row of four cabins 
called bunkhouses, up the hill from 
the dock. There was no access road 
into Frankfort so people and sup- 
plies had to come by boat. Usually 
it was a week’s stay so you made sure 
you brought enough groceries to 
last. The water supply was a hand 
pump located in the apple orchard 
in front of the cabins. Many morn- 
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ings there would be a bear in the 
yard which postponed getting 
water till the bear left. A deer once 
wandered into their cabin. It was a 
rustic Community to say the least. 

Dad’s boat was twenty-six feet 
long with two bunks alongside the 
engine. He had only a compass for 
navigation so when the fog setinon 
the river and there was no visibility, 
he headed north or south till he 
hit land. The catches had a lot of 
sixty-pounders in the net. Loads 
could be so heavy that boats sank 
dangerously low in the water at 
times. There were many gillnetters 
on the river. Sixteen boats alone 
came out of Frankfort. They fished 
at night when the fish couldn’t see 
the net and on days when the river 
was murky or muddy. 

The boats would run for the 
beacon so they could lay out and 
drift down. The first boat there 
would be the first to lay out and 
then one every fifteen minutes. 
Dad wanted to be the first one 
there so he always put a screwdriver 
to the engine making the boat go 
faster. When the boats were at the 
beacon waiting to go, they tied up 


ee 


berg Family 





together and played a game of cards 
called “dog” or “Koira” in Finn 
and drank coffee. Fishing started 
Sunday night at 6 p.m. and ended 
Friday night at midnight. After the 


night of fishing, the boats would 
head back to Frankfort to deposit 
the hauls. In those days there were 
only two drifts a night as the nets 
had to be pulled by hand. Many 


times a fisherman had to jump 
overboard to cut the nets out of 


Eleanor Fahlstrom Wogberg 
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the wheel. Jellyfish were another 
problem. They would give pain- 
ful stings which were remedied 
by washing with Life Buoy Soap. 
Other problems occurred when 
the nets tangled or when seals ate 
the bellies out of every fish in the 
net. Language at those times was 
colorful!!! Dad used a net 256 
fathoms long, the legal length. It 
was 9 % linen mesh, large because 
the fish were big in those days. 
Wooden corks and lead were used 
every eleven inches on the bottom. 
They made their own lead and 
clamped it on. Every few weeks 
the nets needed attention and were 
pulled up on the dock and put in 
bluestone tanks to get rid of the 
moss and other matter, then were 
mended. 

Dad fished for Pillar Rock 
Company. There were also “cash 
scows” on the river at various places 
that would buy fish. Most of the 
fishermen had a contract with the 
cannery to deliver fish to the home 
base. If they needed money fast for 
any reason, they went to the cash 
SCOW. 

Mom used to go out every night 
with the men but slept in the bunk 
on the boat until they came back to 
the cannery the next morning. The 
dock man would lower the fish box 
and the first load up carried Mom. 
She would sit in the office and 
drink strong black coffee and eat 
cinnamon toast until the fish were 
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weighed. Once in a while, Mom 
would stay home and visit with 
Jack Rogers’ wife, Gladys, and baby 
Jerry. Jack was Dad’s best friend and 
they fished together a lot. Dad and 
Mom were the youngest couple in 
Frankfort. Mom laughs about the 
time she and Gladys tried making 
fudge by holding a pan over a 
kerosene lamp! They kept at it for 
half a night but it didn’t work. 

After Mom and Dad had chil- 
dren, they turned the boat over to 
Dad’s father and brother-in-law. 
Dad then became a shipwright in 
the shipyard. 

We girls, Judy and Sharon, then 
spent our summers in Frankfort. 
We had to be quiet during the day 
so the fishermen could sleep after 
an exhausting night of fishing. 
That was very hard for two ener- 
getic girls. We would go swimming 
at low tide on nice days. If there 
were fishermen on the docks, we 
would go down and talk to them. 
They always had lots of candy for 
us. As we were the only children 
around, we were spoiled by the 
adults. Many times we would take 
a half hour walk to Ulrika Brant’s 
house where she let us play her 
antique carved piano. Her home 
was filled with priceless antiques 
such as beautiful kerosene lamps 
with painted shades. She always 
had a garden with a white picket 
fence and net covering it to keep 
out the deer. As we walked the 
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trails we let the skunks have the 
right of way. There seemed to be 
many of them around. 

Those were fun days for us girls. 
We were also fortunate, as were our 
parents, to have such good memo- 
ries of Frankfort and the fishermen 
on the Columbia River. *& 





Allen Wogberg 
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One Hundred Years of History 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE RIVER INN 


By Crystal Blower 


For Julie Brown's English 123 Class, February 2009 


ach morning, when | stayed at the 
Rose River Inn Bed and Breakfast 
at 1510 Franklin Avenue in Astoria, we 
had a history lesson. Over breakfast, 
Dave and Pam Armstrong would 
tell the visitors about the former oc- 
cupants of this lovely house and the 
neighboring houses. I became more 
curious about the history of the house 
when I learned that the room that | 
stayed in on the top floor was where 
the servants and their family lived. 
Built in 1912, the house has almost 
a hundred years of history. Until 1954, 
the address was 652 Franklin Avenue. 


In 195s, when the addresses of most of 
the houses in Astoria were changed, 
the house became 1510. There have 
been eight sets of owners. 

The building, listed with the local 
registry of historical places, is three 
stories tall, has a basement and a small 
covered porch. A short, white picket 
fence surrounds a large, red-leaved tree 
and the most beautiful garden that I 
have ever seen. A sign advertises that 
this is the Rose River Inn. It hasn’t 
always looked like this, though. There 
have been many changes throughout 


the years. 





The altered front porch is the most noticeable change in the appearance of the house. 
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Elsie Engbretson, second from the right is a guest at a wedding in 1912. Others identified 
are from left to right in back row: Olaf Fogerstrom, Arthur Bergman (groom), Beatrice 
Richardson (bride), Mrs. Glim, unidentified, Alma Fricke, unidentified, Elsie, and 


unidentified. The three children in front are also unidentified. 


It started out as just a plain, light 
minty green colored house. It had 
flaring eaves that were built originally 
to keep the evil spirits out. It was said 
that if a spirit landed on the roof, it 
would shoot up into the air away from 
the building. The eaves have since 
been cut off due to decay. The house 
was painted white around 1937, then 
yellow with red and green trim in 1986 
according to the Armstrongs. The 
porch was made smaller. The house 
was painted pink about 1994 and a 
large garden planted that went from 
the porch to the end of the house. 
When the tree was planted, it took on 
the appearance it has today. 

The house was built by Christian 
and Kate Schmidt. “Christian was 
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one of seven children born to German 
parents in New York City” according 
to John Goodenberger. 
embarked on the fish trade in 1850 and 


“His father 


soon began curing and smoking fish 
under the name of S. Schmidt & Co.” 
Christian’s father died in 1869 and he 
helped his mother with the business 
before he reached his teen years, along 
with his brother. 

In 1887, Christian’s brother, Samuel, 
established the S. Schmidt & Co. 
in Portland, Oregon and in 1898, 
Christian and his brother moved 
the business to Warrenton. By 1904 
Samuel and Christian operated a cold 
storage and fish packing business in 
Astoria on the waterfront between 
ist and 2nd Street. (The 1904 Clatsop 
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of the editor. 


Kati Tuominen Maki 


County tax list shows: Schmidt 
Samuel, Frederick, Jacob, Chas and 
Christian with property valued at 
$10,580 in Astoria.) Christian and 
Samuel ran the company until the late 
1920s when they retired. Christian was 
very active in the community as well 
and was on the Port Commission, 
Astoria City Council, Astoria City 
Cemetery and the Oregon Fisheries 
and Game Commission. They lived in 
the house until 1937 when they moved 
to Seattle. They sold the house to 
Albert Edward and Elsie Youngstead 
Engbretson, who painted it whice. 
Albert and Elsie were the owners 
of Engbretson Seed Company. Albert 
had been born and educated in Astoria. 
He started out as a cannery worker but 
later became a superintendent of the 
John Jacob Astor Experiment Station. 
He helped to open the bent grass 
industry* and like Schmidt, was very 
active in local organizations. He was 
director of the Portland branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
and the president of the Pacific State 
Seedsmen’s Association. He was the 
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Jaakko Tuominen, ca. 1964 


organizer behind the Lower Columbia 
Cooperative Dairy Association. His 
wife Elsie was an early public school 
teacher. She lived in the house for 
forty years after her husband passed 
away in 1942 from complications after 
a hernia operation. 

“For more on the bent grass seed 
industry, see the Spring 2010 issue of 
Cumtux. 

The house was then bought by 
Jeanne Gayson. She and her sister 
bought it so they could attend high 
school here. She lived here only about 
five years before she sold the house. It 
was around this time that the house 
was painted yellow with red and green 
trim. 

Don and Fran Mathews bought 
it from her in 1988. They lived here 
for about five years as well. When 
they sold it in 1993, they moved to 
Newport, Oregon. 

Mike and Samantha Smith owned it 
after the Mathews but only for ashort 
time, from 1994 to 1997. They turned 
the house into a bed and breakfast, 
“Mike was so dedicated to this that 
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he went to and from work every 
day in Beaverton” according to the 
Armstrongs. The Smiths painted it the 
five shades of pink, which helped get 
Astoria nominated for the “Prettiest 
Painted Places in America.” 

In 1997, a Finnish couple by the 
name of Jaakko and Kati Tuominen 
bought the house. Jaakko was born 
in Orimattila, Finland. He studied 
in the US. where he got his B.A. and 
Masters, attending Brigham Young 
University on an American college 
track and field scholarship. He then 
moved back to Finland. They later 
moved to Oregon, working for Nike 
in Beaverton. Jaakko was passionate 
about the sport of running. He had 
been captain of the Finnish track 
and field teams at both the 1964 
and 1968 Olympics. He broke 400 
meter hurdles and 800 meter sprint 
Finnish national records in 1964. His 
specialty was the 400 meter hurdles. 
Jaakko appeared in the 1995 movie 
Fire on the Track: the Steve Prefontaine 
Story, competing in races and giving 
interviews. 

In 1999, Jaakko and Kati added a 
sauna, a necessity for many Finns, on 
the 2nd floor. Jaakko kept busy making 
improvements to the house for their 
visitors and cooked many breakfasts 
for them, while Kati offered massage 
therapy. She also taught Finnish 
language classes in her home. The 
couple was very popular and had many 
friends. It was a shock to them when 


Jaakko died suddenly on October 27, 
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2002. Kati then married Mel Maki, a 
member of the Astoria High School 
class of 1958. 

In 2005, Dave and Pam Armstrong 
bought the house from Kati. They 
have kept it a bed and breakfast 
business. The house is now painted 
a creamy tan color, appearing pale 
yellow in the sun. Dave and Pam are 
very knowledgeable about the history 
of the house in which they now reside 
with their dog, Penny Lane. 

The house has been featured in the 
Daily Astorian and the Oregonian. 
It was recommended by Conde Nast 
Traveler, Sunset Magazine, Best 
Places Northwest and Walking Tour 
of Astoria. It was also featured on the 
Historic Homes Tour, Christmas Tour 
and the Garden Tour. 

I have enjoyed my many stays in 
the house with the Armstrongs, but 
sometimes wish that I had known 
about the house in earlier years and 
gotten to know the other families that 
lived there. 
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No. 1 and No. 10 


There was water under them and around them but there was no protection from the fire that con: 


December 2010. This photograph shows how the buildings appeared about sixty years ago. The « 
west of the café were the old CRPA warehouses. “ASTORIA” on the roof of the building points o 
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5th Street, ca. 1951. 
med the former Columbia River Packers Association buildings at the end of 6th Street in Astoria in 


‘ow points to the old cannery offices, recently the location of the Cannery Café. To the east and the 
- the location of the Standard Oil complex which also includes the dock at the lower right. In 1941, 


> center and right of page) were torn down in preparation for rerouting the highway, except for the 


tman gas station. 
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September 24, 1895 


COLUMBIA RIVER JETTY 


By Harvey Fry 


The following poem from the September 24, 1895 Astoria newspaper could be 
classed as doggerel, which is defined as ‘clumsy, usually monotonously rhymed, 
rhythmically awkward, and often shallow in sentiment.” The poem, however, gives 
a rare overview of the jetty work dating one hundred and fifteen years ago. 


Kind friends if you will listen, I'll sing you a song. 
It may not interest you, I'll not detain you long. 
It’s one I’ve hastily composed about this jolly gang, 
I hope you'll take no offense while I relate the slang. 


Chorus (Repeat after each verse) 

Stoneman is our foreman, and Russell runs the dock. 
Mark he runs the brush gang, while Green he dumps the rock. 
Getty the pile-driver, he drove them good and deep, 
And while this work’ progressing Mr. Hegardt’s not asleep. 


Now when we struck Fort Stevens, we were all down I’m sure, 
This enterprise of Uncle Sam’s has greatly helped the poor; 
Your attention for a moment, I'll endeavor now to speak, 
That while you're at Fort Stevens they will keep you on your feet. 


We’ve Irishmen, we’ve Dutchmen, we’ve Yankees here but few. 
We’ve Swedes and Scandinavians, all nations are in view. 
“Twas a great and glorious thing when they first made this survey, 


When Uncle Sam laid out this plan down on old Clatsop Bay. 


Mr. Philebaum keeps our time, he keeps it good and straight, 
Here at seven in the morning, to see that no one’s late. 
At twelve o'clock the whistle blows, for the mess-house we all strike, 
It’s filled with good substantial grub, the workingman’s delight. 
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Our bunk-house is a palace to you I'll not relate, 
We've Counsel for a watchman, to keep things good and straight, 
At ten o'clock we go to bed, we're feeling all worn out. 
The watchman he'll be here on time, to see that lights are out. 


We've blacksmiths and machinists, we've carpenters as well, 
They've been busy building dump cars, for Coos Bay and Coquille. 
We've brushmen and bargemen, our rockmen here are “fly,” 
The man the boys depend upon, is Peter at the guy. 


Our locomotive engineers, I’m sure you know them all, 
There’s Trautner and Lamkin, there’s Billy, Mudd and Hall. 
Ed. Newell runs the “Wallacutt,” she’s a Jonah they all know, 

It’s “clear the track, take in the slack,” and then you'll see her go. 


Bob Young runs a hoister, and Snyder Number 2, 
Anderson is Number 3, they make a jolly crew; 
There is little “Billy” tends the hooks, and Joe, the sly old fox, 
With Bob and “Scap” upon the dock, to land the little box. 


When this jetty work was first begun, the people would relate, 
It is another Government scheme, a few men for to stake, 
It is as fine a piece of work, as stands beneath the sun, 
There was eighteen feet of water where now there’s thirty-one. 


This jetty work is nearly done, its intentions are complete, 
The water on the bar right now is over thirty feet, 
Our word for this you need not take, for records show us right, 
For ships sail in drawing twenty-one feet, at ten o'clock at night. 


Now when we leave Fort Stevens, I’m sure we leave a home, 
And this we'll all acknowledge when we go forth to roam. 
When we first struck this busy place, we were flat upon our back, 
But when we leave it boys, hurrah! You bet we'll have a sack. 
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The Worst Two Weeks of His Life. 


LOWER COLUMBIA RIVER 
GILLNETTING 


By Dan Jacobson 


t was the summer of 1971. Like most 
| college students, I was looking for 
a job. King Foshaug needed a “boat 
puller” for the summer gillnet season 
on the Lower Columbia. Since I had 
experience gillnetting with my father, 
I jumped at the chance to earn enough 
money in two weeks to pay for an entire 
year of college. 

My dad’s boat was a “bow picker.” 
Hand over hand, I would pull the net 
over a small roller in the bow of his 
boat. Boat pulling for King would be 
easier because his boat was a “stern 
picker.” A large motorized reel would 
pull in the net. My job would be to 
cuide the returning net evenly onto 
the reel. 

A boat puller is also required to 
remoye each salmon that is caught 
and to place it into the boat's storage 
compartment. This task is easier if 
you know how the fish is most like 
entangled in the net. A salmon will 
attempt to swim forward when it 
encounters anet. The net opening must 
be small enough to prevent the salmon 
for sliding completely through the 
opening, The net opening also cannot 
be too small. The salmon must be able 
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to swim far enough through the net 
so if it tries to fight backwards, the net 
will snag the salmon’s gills. Hence the 
name: gillnet. 

My adventure started on a positive 
note. For three straight nights, we were 
“high boat” on the river. We fished at 
night in order that the salmon could 
not see the net. Because our net was a 
“floater” not a “diver” we only fished 
during the ebb tide. Salmon usually 
swim along the bottom of the river if 
the tide is going out. They try to avoid 
the swiftest opposing currents. 

One night we laid our net out along 
the south side of Sand Island near 
Ilwaco. I became concerned when 
it appeared that our net was drifting 
towards a jetty. King did not agree. 
Finally King told me to start pulling 
in the net. We might have had enough 
time had the net not contained so 
many salmon. Each time the boat 
puller removes a salmon the reel must 
be stopped. Realizing that we were in 
trouble, King instructed me to retrieve 
the net at full throttle and he told me 
not to remove any salmon. Our reel 
was large enough to hold the entire 
net without any fish. But it was not 
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large enough to hold the entire net if it 
contained salmon. The plan could have 
worked because a large portion of the 
net was outside the end of the jetty and 
it was not in any danger. Our reel only 
needed to be large enough to hold the 
remaining part. 

The plan did not buy us enough 
time. The current slammed us against 
the jetty. As King accessed the damage, 
I was looking for a place to jump if 
the boat began to sink. A jetty bolt 
had punctured a hole about six inches 
above our water line. Even though we 
were not taking on water, waves still 
could splash water thru the hole. Our 
net’s cork line and weight line were 
both made of fairly strong ropes yet 
the current was so strong that it tore 
our net into pieces. Part of our net was 
drifting up the river. Part of it was in 
our boat. The jetty had destroyed the 
remaining portion. 

It was not going to be easy to free 
the boat. The five-knot current had 
us securely pinned against the jetty. 
Since our boat could not be directed in 
reverse, King had another plan to move 
the boat's stern away from the jetty. The 
boat had to be tied to the jetty so that 
it could not move forward. He would 
turn the wheel towards the jetty while 
he raced the engine in forward. After 
the stern moved far enough, he planned 
to quickly change to reverse and back 
away from the jetty. 

From the wheel he told how the 
boat was to be tied to the jetty. The 
current was too strong, The stern did 
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move away from the jetty. Even at full 
throttle, it was not far enough. So King 
returned the engine to idle. The current 
slammed our boat a second time into 
the jetty. You guessed it. We now had 
two holes in the side of our boat. King 
felt that his plan failed because I had 
not properly followed his instructions. 
He came to the front of the boat and 
showed me how it was supposed to 
be done. His knot looked very similar 
to mine. The second attempt was the 
same as the first. “Bam!”... Three holes 
in the side of the boat. Now I was really 
focused on finding a place on the jetty 
where I could jump. 

Fortunately, another gillnetter saw 
our predicament and towed our boat 
free. 


King’s plan was: 

e Stuff rags into the three holes so 
water cannot splash into the boat. 
e Retrieve the lost portion of our net. 
e Sew the two net parts back together 

at the Chinook Fish Dock. 

e Return back onto the Columbia 
River and gillnet the remaining time 
left that night. 

My plan: 

e Return to dry ground as quickly as 
possible. 

e Get off the boat and never again step 
foot on King Foshaug’s gillnet boat. 


The accident happened at the start 
of the second week. I had been paid for 
the first week already and it was enough 
to pay for college. I did not want to 
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work the last week and I did not need 
to. But I had committed to work the 
entire season and King would have 
had a big problem replacing me in the 
middle of it, so I stayed on with him. 
There were other reasons that I had 
wanted to quit: I found out that the 
reason we were high boat on the river 
the first three nights was that we were 
fishing in illegal waters. King knew this 
and had to tell me on the fourth night 
when someone followed us and we had 
to turn around and could not go back 
to our hot spot along the North Jetty. 
King did stuff rags in the three holes 
in the side of our boat and we finished 
the season. 

When I got home, I told my Dad 
about the worst two weeks of my life 
and how I would never do it again. 
That was when he told me that no boat 
puller ever worked for King a second 
time. Gee thanks for telling me now! 
To date, it still ranks as the worst two 
weeks of my life. 


Dan Jacobson is a retired math teacher 


and wrestling coach, having worked at 
Rainier High School, Mark Morris High 
School and Lower Columbia College 
from the years 1973 to 2010. He is now liv- 
ing in Rainier. He has two sons: Nathan 
(28 yrs old) and Jesse (26 yrs old). 

In 1985 he was chosen Oregon 3A 
Wrestling Coach of the Year. His 1985 
team won the first state championship 
in the history of Rainier High School. 
In 1992 he was the Regional Junior 
College Coach of the Year. He was coach 
of the USA Wrestling team at the World 


Championships (five times) and a 
member of the USA Olympic Wrestling 
Coaching Staff in 1988. 

Dan is the great, great grandson of 
Sally Davis. Sally was a slave for Chief 
Tostum, the last chief of the Clatsop 
Indian tribe. His great grandmother 
was Lucy Mitchell a slave to Kate Jubrs, 
daughter of Tostum. Dan is looking 
for information on Sally and/or Lucy. 
Contact CCHS at 503-338-4849 if you 
have information. 
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Dan Jacobson during visit to 
Costa Rica in 1971. 
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Descendants of Martin Nygaard 





NOTES ON ANDREW OLSEN’S 
BROTHER 


By Gladys Dyer 


n the Vol. 30, No. 1—Wéinter 2010 
] issue of the Cumtux, there was an 
article on Andrew Olsen, a prominent 
Norwegian founder and director of 
the Union Fishermen’s Cooperative 
Packing Company. 

He was born in Norway in 1869, the 
son of Ole Olsen. He died in 1932 at the 
age of 63. His brother was Martin Ole 
Olsen (grandfather of the Nygaards in 
the Astoria area). 

Andrew Olsen’s father had farm land 
in Norway. Andrew was the oldest son, 
therefore he inherited the farm. He 
gave a small area to his brother, Martin 
Ole Olsen. When Andrew Olsen left 
for America in 1894, he gave the whole 
farm to Martin. This new farm is where 
the Nygaard name came from. Ny 
(new) gard (farm). That is when they 
changed the name Olsen to Nygaard. 

In 1912 Andrew Olsen sponsored 
his brother’s son, Ole Nygaard, when 
he came to America. Ten years later, 
in 1922, Ole sponsored his brother, 
Andrew. Andrew then sponsored their 
brother, Ingvald, in 1923. 

Andrew Olsen married Bertina 
Severson on September 24, 1895. We 
called her Tante Tina (tante meaning 
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aunt in Norwegian.) They lived at 31st 
and Grand in Astoria. 

Tina had six brothers and sisters: 
Serene Wahl, Mathe (called Matte) 
Tokstad, Annie Christensen, Ellen 
Severson, Carl Severson and Louie 
Severson. 

Serene was married to Arnie Wahl 
and lived in Astoria on Franklin 
Avenue in upper town. They had five 
children: 

Kenneth, who died of a heart attack 
at the age of 58 at Martinez, California 

Lenore who lived in Portland and 
had two children 

Dagmar Larson, married to Jim 
Larson. She was a nurse in Astoria. 
She had three children: Ron Larson, a 
carpenter who was married to Merilyn 
Hjorten; Marlene who was married to 
Leif Whetstone; and Dennis Larson, a 
carpenter married to Karen. 

Louise, who had a son Kenneth 
Strong. 

Bernice who married Bob Paschall 
and lived in Astoria. They had three 
sons, David, Bill, and Jim. 

Ingvald Nygaard lived with the 
Arnie Wahl family when he came from 
Norway in 1923. The Arnie Wahl home 
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was located at 3909 Franklin Avenue 
in Astoria. 

There were sixteen children in the 
Nygaard family born in Norway. Two 
died young but fourteen lived long 
lives. Five immigrated to America: Ole, 
Andrew, Ingvald, Einer and Hildegunn. 
Two immigrated to Canada: Berit and 


John. Seven stayed in Norway. 


The ones that immigrated to 
America are: 

Ole (his wife was Petra), a logging 
contractor in the Astoria area who 
raised his family here. His children 
were Olville, Muriel, Phyllis and 
Evelyn. 

Andrew had two children with his 
wife, Alfie: Martin and May. When 
Alfie passed away, he married Carol 


Ober and had three daughters: Denise, 
Helen and Olga. Andrew was a log 
boom operator. He raised his family 
in Astoria. 

Ingvald (his wife was Agnes) was 
also a log boom operator. He lived in 
Warrenton, Oregon. His children were 
Melvin (who died of polio when he was 
eleven years old, Gladys and Louise. 

Einer (his wife was Inez) lived in 
Springfield, Oregon. He was also in the 
logging business. He had two children, 
Kenneth and Loretta. 

Hildegunn (married Ingolf Hansen) 
lived in Everett, Washington, No 
children. 

The seven in Norway were: Marie, 
Ellen, Olga, Helmer, Marit, Bjarne, 
and Magne. * 





Daughters of Serene and Arnie Wahl, left to right: Louise Wahl (Martin), Bernice Wahl 
(Paschall) and Dagmar Wahl (Larson) with Agnes Nygaard at her home in Warrenton. 
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Gearhart’s Student Winner 





A DENTAL AWARD 


By Gordon D. Kinney 


he year was 1935 and a typical 

Western Oregon May evening: 
overcast skies, a damp chill in the air, 
accompanied by a Westerly wind off 
the Columbia River. 

To the youngster of thirteen, 
dressed in his best long trousers, 
wool sweater, and freshly starched 
shirt and tie, the cold feeling came 
not from the weather, but from 
somewhere deep inside himself. It 
felt like the first day of school when 
his mother left and he met his new 
classmates or when he gave a three- 
minute talk on “How to Play Tennis” 
in front of his high school freshman 
English class. 

He sat there on the hard wooden 
bench, with pounding heart and 
sweaty palms, surrounded by family, 
friends and teacher. 

People were congratulating him, 
an eighth grader from a one-room 
school house, in a small Oregon 
coastal town. In a matter of minutes, 
this shy young man was to be given 
recognition as the state-wide and 
Clatsop County essayist, and to 
receive a certification and money 
award. 

He the Master of 


Ceremonies announce the winner of 


heard 
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the Oregon State-Clatsop County 
Dental Association sponsored essay, 
“How Do Healthy Teeth Contribute 
to a Healthy Body.” He felt hands 
guiding him to his feet, as the glare 
of lights on the wooden stage focused 
on other winners of sporting events 
and scholastic achievements. 

His feet seemed rooted in place. 
He could not move. More urgings 
and words of encouragement. “You 
represent your school and town” and 
“We are so proud of you.” “To think 
you beat the best in the county and 
State 

But these people did not have to 
walk the last fifty feet to the po- 
dium. He mounted the steps at Gyro 
Field and stood before the County 
Superintendent of Schools to receive 
his scroll, the incredible award of 
$15.00, and the Anne Lewis trophy 
(a silver loving cup to be displayed 
for one year in the Gearhart Grade 
School.) He then stepped forward 
and in a whisper, said “Thank you” 
into the mike, shook hands and 
hastily but proudly walked back to 
his family and teacher. 

His eighth grade teacher and grade 
school principal, Mrs. Sloan, inspired 


and motivated him to write the essay. 


ae) 


In the Fall of 1934, all County 
Superintendents of Oregon received 
notices from the Oregon State Dental 
Association, asking that all eighth 
grade students participate in a state- 
wide essay contest on the care of teeth 
as it applied to a healthy body. Each 
County Superintendent and Dental 
Association would then notify each 
grade school. The best essay from 
each school was to be forwarded to 
a panel of judges, all of whom were 
practicing dentists in that particular 
county. Time was essential. All essays 
were to be in by Christmas. 

The eight students from Gearhart 
worked long hours in school and at 
home, shaping and honing essays. 
Mrs. Sloan was always there when 
we ran into difficulty on sentence 
structure or spelling and she gener- 
ously gave of her after-school hours 
to scold, correct, suggest, and encour- 
age. The papers were in on time. 

Why had the judges selected 
my paper from the many, many 
submitted? The Dental Association 
Committees, of course, would not 
disclose its reasons. But later, by 
chance, I mentioned my award to 
my family dentist (Dr. Martin) in 
Seaside. As he prepared to work on 
my tooth, he mentioned my paper. 
Among the guidelines set up by the 
committee, ORIGINALITY! was 
high priority. The judges agreed that 
my essay was quite original. 

As an adult, I often think about 
this award and chuckle. Although 
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this paper was written fifty-seven 
years ago” and my copy lost, I vividly 
remember using my father’s teeth as 
the perfect example of how not to 
care for one’s teeth and body. For, 
you see, my father had a complete set 
of dentures. 

In all likelihood, my father could 
not have prevented the loss of his 
teeth, but it made good copy for the 
readers. My father laughed long and 
hard about his son’s disclosure, and 
for years, told his friends how he had 


been used for publication. * 


*This story was written in 1992 by 
Gordon D. Kinney who ts the author of 
a number of stories printed in Cumtux in 
the past, most appearing in the 1993 and 
1994 issues. Gordon is the son of Robert 
C. Kinney who had logging operations 
in Clatsop and Columbia counties. 
Gordon’ grandmother was Mary Strong 
Kinney who had been elected to the 
Oregon House of Representatives in 1920. 
She then served in the 1923 and 1925 
sessions as State Senator. Her husband 
William Sylvester Kinney died in 1898, 
leaving her ownership of the Clatsop 
Millin Astoria among other enterprises. 
Mary Strong Kinney was a great grand- 
daughter of Tabitha Brown, titled 
“Mother of Oregon” by the 1987 Oregon 
State Legislature for her work in build- 
ing a home and school for orphans and 
helping to start the Tualatin Academy 
in Forest Grove that later became Pacific 
University. 
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Mother of Oregon 





TABITHA MOFFATT BROWN, 
PIONEER 


By Gloria Kinney 


fa person searches her family stories, 

she will probably discover that 
among the ancestors, there are kings 
and queens, commoners, saints and 
thieves. It is tempting to rule out the 
thieves and concentrate on the kings 
and heroes. 

One such heroine is an 
ancestor of my husband 4 
Gordon. Tabitha 4e 
Moffatt Brown was ¢ 
a widow. One of 
her children, Orus 
Brown, had gone | 
to the Oregon | 
territory in the 
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early 1800s and 
deere ds ethic 
Willamette Valley 
was a wonderful 
place to make a 
home. He sent word 
back to his sisters and 
brothers in Missouri to 
bring their families and join him and 
his family in Oregon. It would bea 
journey on foot and with wagons, 
oxen and horses, some two thousand 
miles. 

Gramma Tabitha was sixty-six 















years old when the family deter- 
mined to move to Oregon in 1846. 

“You aren’t going to leave me 
behind,” she announced. 

Although one of the sons and 
family decided to stay in Missouri, 
Tabitha was determined to 

make the journey. Her 
% traveling companion 
would be Captain 
John Brown; the 
brother of her late 
husband. 

And so the par- 
ty started out for 
the Oregon Trail 
in April of 1846 
a few years before 
the discovery of 
gold in California. 
There were deserts to 
cross and mountains to 
get over before they would 

reach their destination. 

Tabitha’s letters and journals 
relate that the journey was pleasant 
and largely uneventful until they 
reached Fort Hall in what is now 
Idaho. There they were met by a 
“guide” who suggested they should 
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take the Applegate Trail which 
would begin with the California 
Trail through northern Nevada, 
then northwest on the Applegate 
Trail through southern Oregon and 
into the Willamette Valley. 

The guide persuaded them that 
this route was the shortest and saf- 
est. They would not have to follow 
the Columbia River. 

Many of the large party with 
whom they had been traveling 
had elected to stay on the original 
Oregon Trail. Many of their number 
had died along the trail. 

Tabitha, Captain John, her daugh- 
ter and family and a few others de- 
cided to follow the suggested route. 

Winter was coming and things 
began to go badly. The guide they 
had trusted and some Indians in 
Southern Oregon had stolen much 
of their provisions and animals. 
The now almost empty wagons 
were useless in that country, so the 
family abandoned them and rode 
horseback. The weather worsened 
and Captain John became danger- 
ously ill. Tabitha made camp for 
both of them and sent the daughter 
and son-in-law north to summon 
help. So the two were alone. Tabitha 
at some times was sure the Captain 
would not survive until the return 
of the family with the desperately 
needed aid. 

Miraculously, he grew better 
and the family returned with help, 
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food, and clothing. The journey was 
completed to what is now Eugene, 
Oregon. 

In Eugene, Tabitha had a small 
amount of leather and sewing nee- 
dles and thread. She made gloves and 
sold them. Almost out of thread, 
she found what she thought was a 
button in the finger of one of her 
gloves and discovered a coin worth 
6 and % cents. With it she bought 
more leather and made more gloves. 
But this was not the end of her story. 
Many children were orphaned on 
the trail and Tabitha founded a 
boarding school financed by oth- 
ers in the community. She bought 
some land and farmed it with the 
aid of the children who lived there. 
They raised cattle and sold meat 
and milk. The school prospered and 
other families began sending their 
children to the “Academy” as it was 
named. Later the Academy became 
an institution of higher learning, in 
what is now Forest Grove, Oregon’s 
Pacific University. 

Tabitha was given the title 
“Mother of Oregon” and is listed 
as one of the founders of Pacific 
University. 

She is buried in Salem, Oregon 
and is the great, great, great, great, 
great grandmother of my husband, 
Gordon Kinney. 

Note: Tabitha Moffatt Brown was 
born in 1780 and died in 1858. 
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Warning: The following story contains material that may be unsuitable for some people. 





A STORY OF SURVIVAL 


By Robert R. Mitchell 


s Robert Mitchell sat at his desk 
at the U.S. Bank in Astoria in the 
early 1950s, he must have thought of the 
varied circumstances of his life. Only a 
few years before, he was a U.S. Marine 
captured by the Japanese, forced to 
march through the jungles, thirsty and 
hungry while all around him American 
and Philippine soldiers were murdered 
and he might be next. 

This document represents transcripts 
of audio tapes made during a three-day 
period in June of 1998 and numerous 
subsequent interviews of Robert R. 
Mitchell through November 2000. 
This is the personal story of Robert R. 
Mitchell during three and a half years 
he endured as a Japanese prisoner of 
war after the fall of Corregidor. Bob is 
a survivor of the Bataan Death March 
and of a massive brain hemorrhage 
suffered on July 17, 1992. Although 
Mr. Mitchell’s ability to verbalize his 
experience is somewhat impaired, his 
memory of the events is not. This story 
is being documented for the benefit 
of future generations of the Mitchell 
family and was transcribed by Bob’s 
youngest son, John. 





When the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, I had 
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already been on Corregidor since 
November. Of the total 30,000 plus 
American troops in the Philippines, 
the entire contingent of Marines was 
small, between 1,200 to 1,300 men. The 
overwhelming majority was Army; spe- 
cifically, the United States Army Forces 
in the Far East (USAFFE) There were 
contingents of the Navy Asiatic Fleet 
stationed on numerous Naval Bases 
scattered throughout the Philippines, 
supported by those Marines. When 
Pearl Harbor was attacked, I was one of 
the twenty-five or so Marines stationed 
on Corregidor. 

In May 1941, Naval Chief of Staff 
Admiral Hart ordered 200 Marines 
stationed in China to be transferred to 
the Philippines to bolster its defensive 
capabilities. The rest of the 4th would 
be in the Philippines by late November. 
I was one of the first 200 transferred. 

Most of the China Marines ended 
up at the Naval Submarine Base in 
Subic Bay near Olongapo, guarding 
the machinery and supply dumps. 
Olongapo was about a mile inland. 
Within a couple of days of our arrival, 
I was one of four Marines assigned 
to map the jungles from Otongapo 
through the mountains to Bataan. This 
would eventually take the better part of 
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eight weeks to get done. 

We had about six Filipino guides to 
keep us from being swallowed up by 
the jungle. They taught us to sleep in 
the middle of a ring of burning oil to 
reduce the nightly mosquito swarms 
and keep the snakes sleep in the middle 
of a ring of burning oil to reduce the 
nightly mosquito swarms and keep the 
snakes away. Water was plentiful, but 
the Filipinos took care of providing and 
cooking all our meals - not what I'd call 
easy duty. It was hot and humid and the 
jungle just plain stinks. It has a distinct 
odor you never forget. 

Unfortunately, I contracted malaria 
as we were completing this mission and 
was transported by a Red Cross truck 
to the Naval Hospital at Cavite, near 
Manila. Sicker than a dog with a high 
fever, I lost all sense of time and could 
have been hospitalized for well over 
two months. Thanks to the quinine 
though, I got better. However, because 
of the severity of the malaria, instead of 
going back to Subic Bay, I was sent to 
Corregidor. 

Corregidor was the only place that 
had very few mosquitoes anda hospital. 
Further treatment was required. | 
became one of the twenty-five or so 
Marines who were already assigned 
there. I pulled duty to guard the U.S. 
Navy Intercept Communications 
Station located at Monkey Point. 
This station was a strategically located 
communication link to other naval 
bases like Guam and the Pacific Fleet. 
It also intercepted Japanese commu- 
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nications. Of all the books I have read 
about Corregidor, only one has ever 
mentioned this secret radio station or 
that the navy had personnel assigned 
to the Monkey Point tunnel complex. 
The book is SOOCHOW and the 4th 
Marines, Atwood Publishing Co., by 
William R. Evans. 

While standing guard in the tun- 
nel at 02:50 hours on December 8, 
1941, (December 7, Hawaiian time) 
the radioman I was standing close 
to was monitoring radio traffic and 
received the following message, in 
the clear, from the Naval radio sta- 
tion in Honolulu: “Air raids on Pearl 
Harbor. This is not a drill.” And then: 
“Hostilities commenced with air raids 
on Pearl Harbor.” I couldn’t believe 
what I was hearing. Immediately, the 
message was telephoned to General 
Moore, the Army commander of 
Corregidor. All units were immediately 
placed on wartime alert. That’s a night 
I'll never forget!! 

When our Navy commander said: 
“We expect to have Japanese bombers 
over Corregidor by 06:00 hours,” we 
knew things were going to heat up. 
On December 9, about sixty to seventy 
Japanese bombers flew over, dropping 
a few bombs on us, but it turned out 
their primary target was the Cavite 
Navy Yard. They totally destroyed it. 
More than 500 sailors lost their lives 
in that one attack alone. 

During this first bombing, most of 
the ships in Manila Bay were attempt- 
ing to move out and head to the south. 
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Shortly afterwards, General McArthur 
met with all the remaining Marine 
officers and reassigned all Marine per- 
sonnel under his command to defend 
Corregidor. The main contingent on 
the Island was the Army’s coast artil- 
lery, which were not trained as grunts 
and didn’t even have rifles. Even If they 
had, they didn’t know how to use them 
or defend the island. 

Since I was still attached to the Navy 
at the Monkey Point station, we were 
notified that we had been reassigned 
back to the 4th Marines and about 980 
more “China Marines” were on their 
way to take up defensive positions on 
Corregidor. 

On December 22, 1941 the inevi- 
table happened. The Japanese landed 
at Lingayen Gulf about 150 miles to 
the north on the West Coast of Luzon. 
General MacArthur withdrew the vast 
majority of his forces from Manila to 
the jungles of Bataan soon after the 
landing. 

From late December through 
March 1942, our job was to shore up 
the defenses on Corregidor. Since 
Corregidor’s heavy guns and mortars 
were designed to protect Manila Bay 
and Bataan from a sea attack from 
the south, we needed to be prepared 
for a landing on the north side of the 
island, especially from the tail, if Bataan 
were to fall. When the 4th arrived, I 
was reassigned to “A” Company and 
we moved 500 to 700 yards from 
Monkey Point on the south side of 
the island’s tail over the crest of the 
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hill to Cavalry Point on the north 
side. About 10 squads were formed 
to improve the fortifications between 
Cavalry and North Point. We spent 
most of our time digging trenches, fox 
holes, sandbagging gun emplacements, 
stringing barbed wire, making tank 
traps and mining the beaches. Most 
importantly, we placed thirty-eight .30 
caliber machine guns and forty more 
30 caliber BAR’S between Cavalry and 
North Point. 

Living conditions changed with the 
increase in men. We carved out caves 
from the twenty to thirty foot high 
hills that made up the cross section of 
the island’s tail. These caves became our 
living quarters and bomb shelters. We 
lined them with sandbags, covered the 
entrances with tarps and whatever else 
we could find. There was no electricity 
supplied to the caves, just a few flash- 
lights and we used canvas and rubber 
bags for water storage. Thank God we 
built them because they would later 
save a lot of us. A hot meal was hard 
to come by, but the cooks did manage 
to get ajeep up to us a couple of times. 

In Mariveles Harbor, the USS 
Canopus was being used as a submarine 
tender and supply ship ever since it 
broke down before our first attack on 
December gth. In addition to fortify- 
ing the defenses on Corregidor, we 
helped in the off-loading of supplies 
and fuel on the Canopus. We would 
go up to Mariveles about once a month 
in outrigger canoes called Bancas and 
then over to the Canopus. However, 
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our primary mission was to make sure 
that Corregidor’s defenses were ready. 
We knew an attack would be coming 
soon. 

In the first week of April, the 
Japanese just blew through Bataan 
and the Army’s 31st Infantry regiment 
was massacred. I was among about a 
dozen of us up in Mariveles helping 
out when about 1,000 Japanese troops 
came in and trapped us. The next thing 
I knew we were captured. We had no 
choice; there was nowhere to go—no 
way to get back to Corregidor. The Japs 
herded us into the Mariveles Airfield by 
pushing and shoving us with their rifles 
and began a thorough shakedown. This 
is when I began to see the extent of the 
devastation. 

Those remaining from the 31st 
Infantry regiment were half-starved, 
emaciated, unshaven and as worn out 
as the tattered uniforms that hung on 
their gaunt, ghost-like bodies. Many 
were suffering from malaria, dysentery 
and beri-beri as a result of short sup- 
plies of food and medicines. 

The shakedown didn’t take long. We 
were stripped of all our combat gear 
and carefully searched. They snatched 
our watches and made us give them 
our rings and other valuables. One 
soldier's head was lopped off and his 
body left to lie in the sun because they 
had found some Japanese money on 
him. Those further down the column 
weren't long in getting rid of any such 
trophies and souvenirs - even ifit meant 
eating the stuff. About twelve o'clock 
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noon, we were herded into serried 
ranks and started marching back over 
the grim wreckage of ground that was 
just surrendered. 

It wasn’t until after the war that I 
learned that the next two and one-half 
days would be forever referred to as 
“The Bataan Death March, a forced 
march where 17,200 American and 
Filipino prisoners of war died from 
torture, starvation or murder. 

At noon on April 9, 1942, Brigadier 
General King surrendered All- 
American and Filipino forces in the 
province of Bataan. 

On the march, unlike the majority of 
the men who were exhausted, sick and 
starving, I was healthy, reasonably well 
fed and physically fit. To say the least, 
this helped me to physically endure 
the next two and one-half days. But 
mentally, it was hell. For two days, I 
watched sick, starving and exhausted 
men die. Murdered. They were either 
shot or bayoneted, simply because 
they dropped or fell from exhaustion. 
The Japanese showed no mercy and 
did nothing to help; they just killed us. 

There’s a couple of things a lot of 
people don’t know, one is that it is very 
hot in the Philippines in April and May 
and it was probably 100 degrees while 
we marched. The other is that a lot of 
the men who were killed were Filipino 
Scouts. 

The Japanese were especially cruel to 
the Scouts. Evening came, but no rest, 
water or food. About nine o'clock the 
haggard column now moving at a snail’s 
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pace was halted and herded into a rice 
paddy, most of which was still covered 
in water. It had been a battlefield and 
the stench of the dead still lying here 
and there in the mud was horrific. But 
at least we could fill our canteens. This 
was to be only a short respite. I had 
just dozed off when the guards came 
in yelling and shouting for us to get 
on our feet. We were prodded into 
motion and headed out on to the road 
again, but instead of marching north, 
we were headed back over the trail 
we had covered the day before. In the 
darkness we stumbled over the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the dust. 
Now and then we were clubbed off the 
road into the ditch to make way for the 
big caterpillar tractors that towed heavy 
siege guns toward Corregidor. 

All that night we marched. Every 
once in a while I could hear the sound 
of a bamboo club beating on human 
flesh. We re-crossed Bataan Airfield 
and were nearing Cabcaben again when 
we were herded into another open field. 
Some of the men drank the brackish 
water found in the foul puddles but 
vomited it as fast as they drank it. 

When the sun came up we were 
on the road again headed north. Still 
no food. We had marched more than 
fifty miles without eating. The rumor 
came down the jagged column that we 
were to be given food at Balanga. The 
thought of something to eat seemed to 
pick up the spirits of most of the men. 
But, it turned out to be a bust, because, 
it was said, someone had disobeyed 


a rule. They gave us no food; instead 
we were lined up and started on the 
road again. 

It was the second day, and we were 
forced to march at double time for the 
first few hours while the guards rode 
bicycles, and again we walked ata snail’s 
pace the rest of the second night. 

Just a couple of hours after sunset, 
the rains came bucketing down on us in 
a manner only common in the tropics. 
At first it was a cooling relief. We were 
so hot and tired the dust clinging to our 
sweaty bodies turned to mud. I lifted 
my head and held out my arms to let the 
stinging drops beat against my face and 
trickle down my parched throat, but 
after a while the heavy rains beat our 
heads back down. As we shuffled along, 
I could hear moans from the men who 
were now chilled and suffering with 
the effects of malaria. This finished off 
a lot of them. Water and mud sloshed 
in our shoes making them heavier while 
guards pushed us down the road. 

We had covered some fifteen miles 
in the storm and came to Orani about 
three o'clock the next morning, April 
ith. We had marched the clock around 
and around. At this little village we 
crowded into a filthy pen with several 
hundred Filipinos. 

Before dawn when we were released 
to march again, many remained behind 
in ugly heaps on the ground. Some were 
dead, some still alive, but too weak 
to travel. Cold-blooded mopping-up 
guards who we called “ buzzard squads” 
finished off the latter. Our own men 
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sometimes buried the fallen on the 
spot. 

We marched on until the blistering 
sun seemed to have seared its way to 
the zenith. When we were halted and 
made to sit on the scorching ground. 
We soon learned the “sun cure” was a 
favorite torture device of the Japanese. 

As the heat began to subside, we 
were marching again. Men were drop- 
ping like flies, begging for water, food 
and rest. The ditches by the sides of the 
road were strewn with the weak, the 
sick and the dying. It was an appalling 
sight. 

As the shadows lengthened over a 
seared and drooping coconut grove, the 
Japanese gave us our first meal. As we 
marched in single file by the cauldron, 
each man was given about a half a 
canteen cup of cooked rice. Although 
it was barely enough to excite our 
appetites, I remember it as one of the 
most wonderful meals I have ever eaten. 

Here, seeing a chance to recoup 
some strength, I sought the seclusion 
of the darkening courtyard of a white 
Spanish style church setting back 
from the road about fifty yards. I had 
become accustomed to the unsavory 
atmosphere, but as I lay face down on 
the ground, an over-powering stench 
pervading my nostrils stirred me into 
investigating its origin. Only four feet 
away lay two dead soldiers. As I got up 
to move away from the smell toward a 
group of men lying in the shadows, a 
couple of Scouts came up and told me 
they were escaping and asked if I was 
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interested. Some of the weakest men 
refused, but a few of us went with them. 
I knew if we were caught, we would 
be killed, but based on what I had 
already seen, that was likely to happen 
anyway. We quietly disappeared into 
the underbrush and moved away from 
the encampment. 

The Scouts knew the area and after 
heading south fora few hours avoiding 
Jap patrols, we came upon a fishing 
village that was probably Limay. The 
Scouts led us to the shoreline where we 
located some bancas capable of taking 
us the eight to ten (maybe 15) miles to 
Corregidor. Although there was a full 
moon, I couldn’t see a thing since I was 
in the water hanging on to the side of 
the boat. It took the Scouts most of the 
night to paddle us out to Corregidor. 
As we landed, we saw a number of ad- 
ditional bancas come in behind us. As 
with us, there were two bare-chested 
scouts paddling with four or five men 
up to their necks in the water hanging 
on to the side. I quietly shook one of 
the Scouts hand and, like a zombie, 
headed back to my foxhole between 
Cavalry and North Points. 

Still shaking, soaking wet and cold, 
I remember crawling in my foxhole 
physically and mentally exhausted. I 
could hear Cy calling my name. It took 
mea few minutes to clear my head and 
respond. He was asking me where my 
helmet was or something like that. I 
think I reported in, but may not have. 
I'm pretty sure I told Cy what had 
happened, because he was pretty quiet 
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for the rest of the night. Except, every 
once ina while he would ask me, “Bob, 
you OK???” 

Corregidor was now the last strong- 
hold and we were preparing for inva- 
sion. The shelling over the next three 
weeks became more and more intense 
with each passing day. After a while, 
you could tell when a round was going 
to be close or pass over head by the 
sound it made in the air. 

Shells were going off all around us 
with thunderous explosions shaking the 
ground and blasting out huge craters 
making the landscape unrecognizable. 

In the late afternoon of May sth, 
one shell hit just a few yards away from 
me and blew me out of my foxhole. 
Stunned, I had this sick feeling that 
Cy had taken a direct hit. I was right 
and rushed over the few feet to his 
foxhole to find him in pieces. His head 
was half gone, one arm and both legs 


were detached, and all that held his 
intestines [together] was his blood 
soaked shirt. I held what remained of 
him, but he was gone. 

I’m convinced he didn’t feel a thing, 
because we didn’t hear this one coming. 

All of a sudden I began feeling a 
burning sensation in my left calf. I 
looked down and saw blood and a 
piece of shrapnel about the size of my 
open hand sticking out... I was hit. A 
sergeant came over and told me to get 
the hell out of there and had a couple 
men take me to a hospital. They carried 
me the mile to the Malinta Tunnel 
where the hospital was located. They 
bandaged me up and I limped back to 
my position. 

The next morning, just before dawn 
on May 6, 1942 the Japanese landed. * 

The rest of Robert Mitchell’ story is 
available at the Heritage Museum. 





Kathleen and Robert Mitchell, ca. 1987 
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OTHER INMATES OF JAPANESE 
PRISON CAMPS. 


Other Clatsop County residents 
were numbered among the Americans 
captured and forced into death marches 
and Japanese prison camps. Arvid 
Seeborg survived the Bataan march but 
did not survive the horrific treatment 
that continued in the months after- 
ward. Robert Mitchell’s story allows 
us to understand some of what these 
people had to endure. Among them 
was former Clatsop County resident, 
Louis Napoleon Boudreau. 

Lt. Coli. Louis Napoleon Boudreau, 
who earlier had served at Fort Stevens 
in Clatsop County, had been in 
charge of Fort Frank on Bataan, one 
of the outlying supporting forts in the 
Corregidor defense system. He had 
been the officer in command at the 
time of the Philippine surrender to the 
Japanese. “I missed the Death March,” 
Colonel Boudreau said {in November 
1945], “and we were taken directly to 
Manila and to the infamous Bilibid 
prison, where I was senior American of- 
ficer. Then we went to Capanatuan, an- 
other of the Jap hell-holes, but shortly 
afterward, I was sent to Formosa where 
I joined General Wainwright. I was 
with the General until a few months 
before the liberation, and his story 
recently published is mine as well. We 
were eventually taken toa prison camp 
near Mukden and it was there that we 
heard that the war had ended when six 
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Americans parachuted into our camp. 
They were unable to liberate us, but 
shortly afterward, on August 20, the 
Russians got there and we were free. 
Not only that but we took over the job 
of herding the Japs. 

“Except for the last nine months, 
we were forced to do manual labor of 
the hardest kind. We received the usual 
treatment from the Japs, getting slaps, 
kicks and abuse generally, and we had 
the usual starvation diet. Anyway,’ he 
said, “It’s wonderful to be back and I 
would be happy to stay right here for 
the rest of my life [Clatsop County]. 

Lt. Col. Napoleon Boudreau mar- 
tied Myrtle Heckard in 1920 in Clatsop 
County. He had previously been mar- 
ried to Myrtle’s sister, Abigail Heckard, 
who died shortly after the birth of their 
child. Abbie and her child and Myrtle 
are buried in the Lewis and Clark 
(Riverview) Cemetery. 

Charles A. Steinhauser of Seaside 
and Forrest Hogg were also prisoners of 
war of the Japanese. Brief stories about 
them appear in the nine binders that 
contain hundreds of newspaper articles 
about the military in World War II. 
The binders are in the research library 
of the Heritage Museum. 
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Ep1Tor’s NOTES: 


April 14, 2010 
To the Editor of Cumtux: 

Since I lived in Astoria from birth to eighteen, I look forward to reading 
about people and places I knew. 

In Volume 29, No. 4—Fall 2009 I came upon the photo on page 16 and 
saw my sister and under, it said “unidentified.” The second girl in the front 
row is Helen Elliott, my sister. 

Reading the article about Dr. Waffle reminded me that my Mother 
said that Dr. Waffle was her Dr. when I was born and she named me Clara 
Josephine, after the Dr. All my life, I thought Dr. Waffle’s daughter was 
named Josephine Clara, but I see from the article that her name was the 
same as mine. 

In the same issue I found my brother's picture with the football team in 
the article about Del Bjork. My brother’s name was Edmund Elliott. He is 
named in the photo. 

Clara Elliott Cartt 
October 31, 2010 

As you can see, I wrote the above in April, then never sent it, so decided 
to add on to it. 

I really enjoyed Vol. 30, No. 1—Winter 2010 about Norwegians. 

Although I am not Norwegian, I had involvement with them. I don’t 
remember the years (probably in the thirties) my sister, Celeste, played the 
organ at the Norwegian Lutheran Church. I attended the services with her, 
even when the services were in Norwegian. I was confirmed in this church. 
I think the Minister’s name was Christensen. He let me practice on the 
organ after catechism class. My sister and I attended some social events at 
the Church. The “goodies” were super. 

Once when my parents were away, I stayed with the Hovdens. They took 
me to a Sons of Norway dance. I learned a polka. 

One summer when Erling Orwick worked for my father, he taught me 
the Norwegian National Anthem. (I wonder how he knew it. I didn’t know 
Erling was Norwegian.) I can still remember most of it. 

Anyway, you can see I read and enjoy the Cumtux! 





Identified: 
The back cover of the last issue (Spring 2010) had a photo of students of Star 
of the Sea School, ca. 1952. John Owen came in to tell us the unidentified boy in 


the photo is Donald Williams. 
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Former Columbia River Packers Association building at the foot of 6th Street, ca. 1980s. 
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